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j]  ■ Back  in  1946,  the  big  news  on  the  campus 
| was  the  addition  of  just  slightly  used  mili- 
j ii  tary  surplus  dorms.  Also  in  the  foreground 
il  left  is  the  foundation  for  the  then  new 


heating  plant,  only  partly  completed.  Today 
the  scene  is  vastly  changed,  as  15  years  lat- 
er, the  construction  of  a Student  Center 


forces  the  once  heralded  and  cursed  tem- 
porary buildings  to  new  locations.  Outline 
of  the  new  center  is  shown  at  extreme  left. 
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$01  vote -select  3 student  officers 


Elected  as  studentbody  president  with 
11  votes  of  the  301  cast  last  Friday  was 
w obert  Peterson,  sociology  major  from 
’ashington,  D.  C. 

Also  chasen,  on  unopposed  slates,  were 
{ rion  Wood,  electrical  engineering  major 
fjil  om  Cedar  City,  Utah,  as  vice  president 
ree  id  Mary  Carr  as  secretary,  from  New 
jaland. 


Mr.  Peterson  competed  against  Kent 
freeman,  Sterling  Rigby,  Dave  Thomas,  and 


Ralph  Waltman.  The  results  of  the  election 
were  announced  Friday  at  the  first  dance 
of  the  summer  term,  a Hawaiian  garden 
party,  attended  by  400  students. 

Directing  the  administrative  duties  of 
summer  school  will  be  Robert  Peterson. 
Orion  Wood  will  manage  student  activities 
and  Mary  Carr  will  keep  records,  the  his- 
tory, and  minutes. 

To  assist  in  these  activities,  a business 
manager  and  various  chairmen  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  new  officers. 


Cobert  Peterson,  studentbody 
resident  for  summer. 


Orion  Wood  elected  vice- 
president. 


Mary  Carr  to  serve  as  secretary 


Dixon  warns  of  socialism  peril 


I ) “We  cannot  expect  the  Amer- 
ins  to  jump  from  Capitalism 
i Communism,  but  we  can  as- 
I »t  their  elected  leaders  in  giv- 
I » Americans  small  doses  of 
i tcialism  until  they  suddenly 
i rake  to  find  they  have  Com- 
unism.” 

j These  are  the  words  of  Pre- 
j ier  Khrushchev.  To  these 
)rds  Dr.  Henry  Aldous  Dixon, 
ominent  Utah  legislator  add- 

“May  I say  that  even  without 
> help  we  are  swallowing  bit 
bit  these  small  doses  of  Soc- 
ism  from  our  leaders  as  a 
yoff  for  the  surrender  of 
?re  and  more  of  our  liberties 
the  interest  of  creature  com- 
rt” 


SPEAKING  at  Tuesday’s  as- 
sembly Dr.  Dixon  said  that  the 
enemy  has  three  threats  to  our 
freedom:  the  military,  the  ec- 
onomic, and  the  ideological.  Yet 
the  greatest  hazard  to  our  free- 
dom is  the  worship  of  creature 
comfort,  or  the  philosophy  of 
“I  come  first.” 

In  a study  among'  high  school 
students  he  quoted,  almost  all 
of  them  mentioned  what  they 
expected  to  get  from  America, 
but  only  20%  of  them  said  any- 
thing about  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  country. 

HE  WENT  ON  TO  point  out 
that  -this  attitude  is  widespread 
in  our  country  today.  He  quotes 
Milton  W.  Minnow,  Federal 
Communications  commission,  as 


saying  that  “for  every  hour  the 
people  give  you  (radio  and  tel- 
evision), you  owe  them  some- 
thing.” 

Dr.  Dixon  pointed  out  that 
children  spend  almost  as  much 
time  watching  television  as  they 
do  in  school.  Therefore,  he 
brought  out,  these  television 
companies  owe  the  viewers 
something  worthwhile. 

Union  workers  have  also  ad- 
opted the  attitude  of  “I  come 
first.” 

ANOTHER  group  who  made 
this  philosophy  of  “I  come 
first”  dominate  was  the  prog- 
ressive education  movement.  In 
their  philosophy,  “the  school 
should  be  child  centered.  . . .It 
(See  DIXON  page  3) 


Contract  awarded  and 
construction  to  begin 

Awarding  of  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Y Student  Center  at  Brigham  Young  University  was 
announced  today  at  a luncheon  meeting  of  the  Provo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  contract  went  to  Garff-Ryberg  and  Garff,  and 

Okland  Construction  Co.,  in  a joint  venture. 

Meeting  at  the  Riverside  Country  Club,  the  C of  C 
celebrates  the  beginning  of  the  project  which  will  be  the 
largest  student  union  building  in  Utah  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  nation. 

ARCHITECT  FRED  E.  Markham  of  Provo  displayed 
artist’s  drawings  of  the  new  building.  Wayne  Garff,  the 
contractor’s  representative  on  the  BYU  project,  spoke  for 
the  builders. 

The  contractors  have  already  started  moving  heavy 
excavation  machinery  onto  the  site.  Construction  will  begin 
immediately  and  is  scheduled  to  be  complete  in  about  three 
years. 

The  beautiful  structure  will  contain  285,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Other  projects  at  BYU  have  been  larger, 
as  the  Helaman  Halls,  but  this  will  be  the  largest  single 
structure  on  campus.  It  will  be  500  feet  long  by  800  feet 
wide. 

SKETCHES  BY  Mr.  Markham  show  extensive  use  of 
white  pressed  stone,  glass,  and  golden-buff  brick  in  con- 
temporary design. 

Principal  purpose  of  the  Y Student  Center  will  be  to  house 
the  student  government  and  activities.  It  will  contain  of- 
fices of  the  Studentbody  Council,  Honor  Council,  student 
publications,  Program  Bureau,  Student  Coordinator,  cafe- 
teria, ballroom,  bookstore,  post  office,  convention  rooms, 
and  related  facilities  for  student  service. 

Since  traffic  to  such  a building  will  be  heavy,  planners 
have  located  it  near  a projected  parking  area  on  the  east 
side  of  the  campus.  Also  it  will  front  on  the  new  through- 
campus  boulevard  for  ready  access. 

THE  Y STUDENT  CENTER  will  be  built  on  the  main 
east-west  axis  of  the  campus.  On  the  west  it  will  face  the 
new  Library;  on  the  north  the  new  Fine  Arts  Center;  on 
the  south  the  Harvey  Fletcher  Engineering  Science  Labor- 
atory Building. 

In  vertical  concept,  it  will  have  six  levels,  with  entrance 
to  the  first  floor  on  the  south,  and  to  the  second  level  on 
the  north  because  of  the  natural  rise  of  the  hill.  Mezzanine 
will  provide  extra  area  for  dancing,  meetings,  and  offices, 
and  above  that  will  be  a glass  tower  with  skyroom  on  the 
roof. 

The  structure  will  enclose  two  spacious,  open-air  court- 
yards. 

THE  MAIN  FLOOR  will  include  a ballroom  which  will 
provide  dancing  for  5000  persons  when  combined  with  its 
lobby,  mezzanine,  and  courts. 

Also  on  the  main  floor  will  be  the  large  cafeteria  with 
capacity  about  that  of  the  present  Cannon  Center.  The  com- 
missary for  food  preparation  and  storage  for  the  entire  cam- 
pus will  occupy  the  lower  floor  immediately  beneath  the 
cafeteria. 

The  north  wing  will  contain  a multipurpose  room  with 
400  seats,  to  be  used  for  church  meetings  as  well  as  motion 
pictures,  student  productions,  conferences,  etc. 

The  wing  also  will  include  a browsing  library,  music 
rooms,  and  memorial  lounge. 

THE  BOOKSTORE  on  the  west  will  occupy  18,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  on  the  main  floor  and  9000  square 
feet  on  the  lower  floor. 

Centrally  located  on  the  main  floor,  directly  under  the 
glass  tower,  will  be  the  reception  center  for  convention 
headquarters,  information  desk,  registration  for  events, 
voting,  ticket  selling,  departure  point  for  tours,  and  similar 
activities. 
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matter  herein  contained. 


Are  elections  effective? 

Last  week  we  placed  three  people  in  office  giving  them 
titles,  a budget,  and  some  responsibilities.  If  luck  is  good  all 
will  be  safe. 

But  still  a question  remains.  For  what  have  we  voted? 
Good  government,  efficiency,  representation,  more  parties 
and  dances,  just  what? 

These  comments  should  not  be  construed  to  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  those  elected  last  week.  They  are  in 
office.  Furthermore,  comment  would  be  inappropriate  be- 
cause we  don’t  really  know  much  about  any  of  the  candi- 
dates. And  that  is  just  the  point.  The  Universe  published 
everything  it  had  available  on  the  candidates.  Which,  as  you 
read,  wasn’t  much  at  all. 

This  brings  question  in  our  minds  as  to  the  process  of 
campus  elections.  The  voters  haven’t  had  much  of  lany  con- 
crete information  on  the  candidates.  All  that  was  furnished 
was  a picture  and  a list  of  “qualifications.” 

With  such  voting  procedures,  elections  at  BYU  have 
grown  into  a mockery  of  the  electoral  process. 

To  be  successful  in  campus  elections  requires  basically 
two  things : good  portrait  photography  and  a good  art  direc- 
tor to  build  the  biggest  and  most  clever  posters. 

This  indeed  is  a mockery,  for  these  techniques  are  the 
least  important  of  all  in  representing  responsible  candidates. 

We  think  that  an  election  and  the  election  process 
should  accomplish  this: 

Present  reliable  and  sufficiently  detailed  information 
about  the  candidates  and  their  programs  so  that  voters  will 
be  in  a position  to  make  informed-decisions. 

The  voter  must  know  consciously  his  reasons  for  selec- 
tion. He  must  be  motivated  to  learn  about  candidates  and 
their  programs. 

The  resulting  government  must  be  reasonably  effective 
with  a generally  unified  program  to  guide  them,  engaging 
the  support  of  all  who  hold  office. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  we  suggest  the  following  as 
the  most  practical  which  best  serves  the  educational  func- 
tion of  the  university. 

Establish  on  the  BYU  campus  political  parties,  tickets, 
etc.,  to  function  generally  as  do  the  national  parties.  Ade- 
quate reform  must  of  course  be  made  before  adopting  the 
national-type  party  system.  But  some  evidence  of  a move- 
ment toward  multiple  candidate  tickets  has  been  seen  in 
recent  years. 

Devote  to  the  parties  two  and  preferably  three  assem- 
blies during  election  week  for  debates  and  the  presentation 
of  the  candidates. 

Establish  party  treasuries  ertdowed  by  the  studentbody 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  general  publicity  of  the 
parties’  aims,  goals,  ambitions  and  candidates.  The  facilities 
of  the  University  Press  would  then  be  made  available  to  the 
parties  for  printing. 

Design  an  election  ballot  adapted  to  the  party  system. 

Appoint  a supervisory  elections  committee. 

Having  considered  the  problem  for  sometime,  these  are 
our  suggestions.  Naturally  there  will  be  those  opposed  to 
any  party  system  of  electioneering.  To  them  as  all,  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper  are  open  for  suggestions  and  the  presen- 
tation of  a better  and  more  effective  system  to  accomplish 
the  goals  that  a political  system  must  accomplish  in  a 
democracy. 


Jobs  open  on  summer  paper 

The  Summer  Universe  staff  offers  a training  program 
in  journalism  for  all  interested  students  who  would  like  to 
improve  their  writing  skills  and  gain  first-hand  journalism 
experience. 

“Working  on  the  Summer  Universe  staff  is  enlighten- 
ing,” said  Peter  Crnkovic,  Summer  Universe  editor.  “It 
gives  students  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  a newspaper.” 

Any  student  interested  at  all  in  writing,  selling,  ad- 
vertising and  newspaper  editing  should  visit  the  basement 
of  the  Student  Service  Center  and  make  application,  said 
Paul  Hoopes,  Summer  Universe  business  manager. 

There  are  openings  for  secretaries  or  receptionists, 
reporters,  advertising  salesmen  and  feature  writers. 

Students  may  visit  the  journalism  offices,  rooms  144 
and  160  SSC,  anytime  during  the  regular  school  days. 


Population 
rise  may 
engulf  all 

Uncontrolled  eruption  of  the 
globe's  population  is  the  great- 
est danger,  second  only  to  nuc- 
lear warfare. 

This  was  the  message  of  John 
W.  Payne,  sociology  professor, 
who  lectured  to  Leadership 
Week  patrons  on  the  subject  of 
“Population  Bomb.” 

Quoting  from  Isaiah,  Elder 
Payne  depicted  the  early  trend 
of  social  thought  toward  this 
problem. 

“WOE  UNTO  THEM  that 
join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
place  that  they  may  be  placed 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.” 

Without  effective  measures, 
he  stated,  it  may  become  the 
number  one  problem. 

DURING  THE  middle  ages, 
famine,  pestilence  and  disease 
balanced  the  population  which 
doubled  only  once  in  1600  years. 

Today,  about  8000  people  per- 
ish daily  from  the  effects  of 
starvation.  Further  complicat- 
ing the  problem  are  the  multi- 
tudes suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion, lack  of  shelter,  and  other 
necessities. 

AS  AN  EXAMPLE  of  the 
acute  issue.  Professor  Payne 
cited  Red  China  with  its  annual 
increase  of  17  million  people  per 
year.  Growth  in  the  United 
States  is  forecast  to  enlarge  by 
33  million  in  1970. 

Although  he  offered  no  sol- 
ution to  the  problem,  he  por- 
trayed the  strides  made  by  Ja- 
pan to  combat  the  problem  by 
sanctioning  legalized  abortions 
and  birth  control. 

HE  CONCLUDED  by  express- 
ing the  further  complications 
of  a water  resource  shortage 
which  may  “completely  fail  to 
meet  the  demands  of  industry 
and  the  growing  needs  of  pop- 
ulation, since  our  individual 
consumption  is  also  increasing.” 


Mus/c  profs 
get  degrees 

Professors  Newell  B.  Weight 
and  Harold  R.  Laycock  of  Brig- 
ham Young  University  Music 
Department  both  received  the 
doctor  of  musical  arts  degree 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  commencement  ser- 
vices last  week. 

DR.  WEIGHT  is  conductor  of 
the  noted  BYU  A Cappella 
Choir  which  has  performed  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  received  his  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  at  BYU  in 
1938  and  1946  and  joined  the 
BYU  staff  in  1950.  His  disserta- 
tion for  the  doctor’s  degree  was 
“An  Historical  Study  of  the  Or- 
igin and  Character  of  Indigen- 
ous Hymn  Tunes  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.” 

DR.  LAYCOCK  is  well  known 
as  a teacher  and  performer  of 
stringed  instruments,  especially 
viola,  and  formerly  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Utah  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. He  received  his  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  at  BYU  in  1937 
and  1947  and  joined  the  BYU 
music  department  in  1949.  His 
dissertation  was  “A  History  of 
Music  in  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church,  1876-1926.” 


I EDITORS  DESK? 


Everyday  there  comes  to  the  editor’s  desk  a great 
volume  of  material  most  of  which  is  not  fit  for  publica- 
tion. From  that  collection,  in  this  column  will  be  printed 
contributions  of  outstanding  value  and  content. 

The  following  series  of  articles  deal  with  educa- 
tion and  the  new  method  of  “concept  teaching.”  Writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Edwin  Read,  director  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Laboratory  School,  the  material  should  be  of 
intense  interest  to  teachers  as  well  as  parents  of  school 
age  children,  who  are  intimately  involved  in  the  pro- 
cesses described  herein. 


DIRECTING  STUDENTS 
IN  ACQUIRING  GENERALIZATIONS 
Part  I 

The  following  scenes  have  been  re-enacted  in  the  class- 
rooms of  American  schools  time  and  time  again.  The  main 
characters  differ  from  school  to  school  as  might  the  con- 
cepts involved,  but  the  scenes  are  essentially  the  same  in 
all  classrooms. 

Teacher : “Johnny,  define  photosynthesis.” 

Johnny : “Well,  it’s  like  a,  a,  well  it’s  like  having  a 
factory  in  a leaf  where  food  is  manufactured.” 

Too  often  the  teacher  will  accept  this  crude  illustra- 
tion after  either  adding  to  it  herself  or  suggesting  that  the 
student  fill  in  with  a few  more  details.  The  more  particular 
teacher,  however,  who  is  familiar  with  the  structure  of  a 
definition,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  may 


. 


Teacher:  “You  have  tried  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
process,  but  you  haven’t  defined  it.  Would  you  like  to  try 
again,  this  time  defining  the  term  completely  enough  to 
demonstrate  that  you  understand  it?” 

Johnny:  “Well,  gee,  I know  what  it  is,  but  I just  don’t 
remember  the  definition.”  _ 

Teacher:  “I  will  expect  each  member  of  this  class  to| 
fl,o  rinfirritirm  rtf  nlintn^vnt  1 1 Os; i Si  for  tomorrow’s  test.  3 


know  the  definition  of  photosynthesis  for  tomorrow’s  test. 
You  will  find  it  defined  in  both  your  text  and  the  diction- 


In  a social  studies  class,  the  teacher  is  leading  a dis- 
cussion about  the  boycotting  of  city  transit  systems  by  the 
Negroes  in  certain  southern  communities.  The  discussion 
has  been  lively,  with  numerous  and  sometimes  detailed  ac- 
counts of  recent  incidents  of  violence  and  boycott,  until  the 
teacher  asks,  “What  social  principle  is  involved  in  the  Negro 
boycott  of  transit  systems,  and  the  incidents  which  led  up  to 
it?” 

Suddenly  the  class  falls  silent.  No  one  seems  to  remem- 
ber hearing  the  newscaster  mention  anything  about  a prin- 
ciple. The  news,  as  they  recall  it,  dealt  only  with  the  recent 
events  surrounding  the  colored-white  integration  problem  in 
the  South. 

After  a few  gallant  attempts  on  the  part  of  students 
to  answer  the  teacher’s  question,  the  teacher  finally  dic- 
tates the  principle,  with  the  proposal  that  it  be  copied  by 
each  student  so  that  it  might  be  learned  by  all. 

Levels  of  Understanding 

Learned?  Will  it  really  be  learned?  Has  it  actually  been 
taught?  The  answer  to  these  questions  depends  largely  up- 
on the  level  of  understanding  which  is  expected  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  learner  may  be  able  to  memorize  and  repeat  the 
generalization  and  yet  not  understand  it.  The  test  of  un- 
derstanding is  the  student’s  ability  to  apply  the  generaliz-. 
ation  and  yet  not  understand  it.  The  test  of  understanding 
is  the  student’s  ability  to  apply  the  generalization  in  a num- 
ber of  instances.  Here,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  reader,] 
we  are  distinguishing  between  remembering  a statement  of 
a generalization  and  understanding  a generalization. 

As  mentioned  above,  a person  who  understands  a gen- 
eralization can  apply  it  in  new  situations.  For  example,  a 
student  who  understands  the  direct  relationship  between  the 
volume  and  the  temperature  of  a gas  can  use  it  to  explain] 
the  increase  in  pressure  of  an  inflated  tire  of  a vehicle  which] 
has  been  driven  for  several  hours.  Similarly,  a student  whoj 
understands  the  law  of  refraction  can  use  it  in  solvinj 
problems  of  targetry  in  water  as  well  as  those  relating  t< 
optic  lenses.  The  principles  of  human  dignity  and  political 
equality  which  are  cornerstones  of  American  democracy  are 
only  so  many  words  unless  they  can  be  used  to  explain 
certain  racial  conflicts  in  the  South  involving  these  prin- 
ciples. The  question  which  challenges  us  as  teachers  is— 
“What  type  or  types  of  learning  experiences  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  generalizations 
at  this  level  of  understanding?” 

Before  this  question  can  be  answered,  however,  it  is  i 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  mental  processes  involved- 
in  the  acquisition  of  generalizations.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  discuss  these  processes,  and  thence,  to  prepose  £ 
an  approach  to  the  guidance  of  students  in  their  efforts  to 
acquire  generalizations. 

(To  be  continued) 
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st rating  the  function  of  wholesalers 
he  economy  is  Howard  Price  as  he 
iilains  their  role  to  William  T.  Night- 


ingale, Joe  Rosenblatt  and  Royden  Der- 
rick. All  four  are  top  Utah  business 
men. 


de  of  business  discussed  ut  meet 


;iness  should  be  a good 
jflor,  because  business  pays 
and  profits  are  neces- 
be  a good  neighbor,” 
i oyden  G.  Derrick,  presi- 
ijjf  Western  Steel  Co. 
ihould  take  in  community 
and  problems.  Other- 
i^lie  climate  of  the  commun- 
1 business  is  not  good  for 


t 

;iness  should  sell  the  free 
t rise  system  so  that  anti- 
philosophies cannot 
nroads  into  our  country, 

q responsibility  of  business 
community,  government, 
;ucation  was  discussed  by 
eading  Salt  Lake  City 
smen  Thursday  morning 
1 Utah  Workshop  on  Econ- 
jfli  Education  at  Brigham 
>c  University. 

Vflam  T.  Nightingale,  pres- 
Mountain  Fuel  Supply 
toward  Price,  president 
IM  ?neral  manager  of  Salt 
lardware  Co.;  and  Joseph 
>3  >latt,  president  of  Eimco 
were  the  participants  on 
lel. 

Nightingale  opened  his 
:s  with  the  statement,  “If 
mot  present  opportunity 
growing  children,  we 
win  ery  little  to  present, 
is  discussion  of  business 
gi  ement,  he  stated,  “The 
a er  sits  on  a three-legged 
fy  ?he  first  leg  is  the  stock- 
1 , who  are  entitled  to 
from  their  investments; 


the  second,  the  employees,  who 
receive  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
1 fits;  and  the  third  is  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  the  final  vote 
as  to  the  success  of  a busines.” 

“What  if  the  consumer  had 
not  the  right  of  choice?”  he  ask- 
ed. “We  would  be  under  com- 
plete socialistic  or  communistic 
form  of  government.  The  busi- 
nessmen as  a group  want  the 
market  system  to  insure  the 
consumer  a continued  sover- 
eignty.” 

According  to  Mr.  Price,  the 
most  important  contribution  of 
business  to  government  is  to 
minimize  the  problems  referred 
to  the  government  for  solution. 
He  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  said,  “That  government  is 
best  which  governs  least,”  and 
added  “we  must  not  expect 
more  and  more  for  less  and 
less.” 

“What  are  we  doing  to  per- 
petuate the  things  that  made 
America  a truly  great  nation?” 
he  asked.  “We  must  not  lose 
our  vitality  and  pioneering  spir- 
it. Our  system  is  constantly  be- 
ing threatened  by  those  who 
want  more  for  less  and  thrust 
more  and  more  responsibility 
on  the  government. 

“It’s  time  we  stopped  the  gov- 
ernment from  living  off  credit 
cards,”  he  concluded.  “Business 
must  keep  — its  house  in  order 
or  the  housecleaning  responsi- 
bility will  fall  to  less  friendly 
hands.  Will  the  relationship  of 
business  and  government  be  one 


I was  in  a hurry,  officer.  Terrible  hurry.  Speeding?  Lose  my  license? 
didn't  mean  it.  officer.  It  was  an  accident.  An  accident.  I didn  t see 
the  child  until  too  late.  I may  have  been  speeding.  I feel  terrible, 
didn't  see  the  child  I was  talking.  Why  should  this  happen  to  me.  I 
was  just  driving.  Minding  my  own  business.  Speeding?  Well  . . . 


DRIVERS  KILL  AND  CRIPPLE  MORE 
CHILDREN  THAN  ANY  DISEASE! 

You’ve  helped  curb  pneumonia,  cancer,  polio,  and  other  tern- 
ble  diseases.  How  about  careless  drivers?  They  kill  and  cripple 
more  children  from  1 to  14  years  than  any  major  disease. 

You  can  do  something.  Just  write  to  your  local  enforcement 
officials.  Say  ... 

"I  support  strict  law  enforcement!  ' 

When  traffic  laws  are  strictly  enforced  and  obeyed,  traffic 
deaths  go  down.  Your  community  can  be  another  to  prove  it. 


Published  to  save  lives  in  cooperation  with 
The  Advertising  Council  and 
K The  National  Safety  Council 


Knight’s 

Men’s  Shop 

for  cool 
summer  clothes 

77  North  University  - Provo 
Across  from  Academy  Theater 


10th  Freedom  Festival 
Chooses  its  royalty 


Provo’s  Freedom  Festival 
was  ushered  in  last  Friday  by 
the  Miss  Liberty  Belle  Contest 
held  at  Provo  High  School  aud- 
itorium. 

Some  15  finalists  competed 
for  the  title,  modeling  and  per- 
forming. Among  them  were 
chosen  Miss  Liberty  Belle,  four 
attendants,  Miss  Talent  and 
Miss  Congeniality. 

MAXINE  Schauerhamer,  Or- 
em, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dan  Schauerhamer,  was  award- 
ed the  coveted  title  of  Miss  Lib- 


Vocal  guest 
sings  at  BYU 


of  deceit  and  distrust  or  fruitful 
relationship  of  mutual  under- 
standing?” 

“It  would  be  presumptious  for 
us  in  industry  to  believe  that 
you  (teachers)  should  believe 
just  what  we  do  about  educa- 
tion,’ stated  Mr.  Rosenblatt. 
“If  you  fulfill  your  aim  to  teach 
the  students  to  think,  you  have 
have  accomplished  what  we 
both  want.” 

“A  man’s  imagination,  per- 
servance,  cleverness,  etc.,  will 
be  evident  in  his  work,’  he  ex- 
plained. “A  craftsman  must  be 
loose.  He  is  not  really  satisfied 
with  his  work,  but  tries  every 
day  to  learn  a little  bit  more 
and  make  his  work  better. 
That’s  the  happiness  of  learn- 
ing and  achieving.” 

“Craftsmanship  is  not  only 
work  with  the  hands,  but  also 
with  the  mind,”  he  explained. 
“The  man  who  seeks  to  find 
his  place  and  excel  is  a crafts- 
man rather  than  he  who  is  just 
doing  a job.” 

“Industry  want§  those  who 
have  boldness  rather  than  those 
those  who  seek  only  security,” 
he  concluded. 


DIXON 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
made  of  the  school  an  anarchy 
rather  than  a democracy  with 
little  attention  paid  to  the  rights 
of  the  group.” 

But  with  all  this  bleakness, 
Dr.  Dixon  is  quick  to  add  that 
there  is  hope  for  the  future.  In 
support  that  the  philosophy  of 
“I  come  first”  is  fading  from 
the  scene,  he  points  out  several 
examples:  industry  and  labor 
are  changing  their  attitudes  be- 
cause foreign  competition  is 
placing  them  out  of  a market. 

CONTINUING  HE  SAID, 
“Church  schools  of  high  educa- 
tion where  proven  principles 
are  taught  are  growing  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  private 
non-religious  and  public  univer- 
sities. Corruption  is  being  fer- 
reted out  in  both  industry  and 
labor.” 

Finally,  “The  rate  at  which 
our  missionary  system  is  catch- 
ing on  is  extremely  comforting. 
It  gives  you  youth  a righteous 
cause  and  the  people  of  the 
world  a pattern  of  real  values 
to  live  by. 

INSTEAD  of  teaching  that  “I 
come  first’  ’they  teach  that  God 
comes  first,  that  my  neighbor 
comes  second,  that  I come  third 
— or  at  least  that  I am  only  tied 
with  my  neighbor  for  second 
and  third.” 


erty  Belle.  Maxine  is  one  of 
thirteen  children.  She  was  spon- 
sored by  J.  C.  Penny  Co. 

Miss  Schauerhamer’s  attend- 
ants were  Marcia  Dean,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Dean, 
Provo;  Marilyn  Hall,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynden  J.  Hall, 
Provo  Linda  Lee  Johnson, 
daughter  of  LeRoy  Johnson, 
Provo;  and  Jenny  lea  Wother- 
spoon,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  K.  Wotherspoon,  Pro- 
vo. 

Miss  Talent  was  Loya  Vance, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Vance,  Provo. 

MISS  CONGENIALITY  was 
awarded  to  Kathy  Ostler, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Ostler,  Provo. 

There  is  a full  schedule  of 
events  outlined  for  the  remain- 
der of  Freedom  Festival. 

Highlight  of  the  “gigantic” 
celebration  will  be  the  Panora- 
ma Broadway  musical  and  va- 
riety show  held  Saturday  night 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Stadium. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  events 
include  the  Children’s  Parade, 
July  1,  7 p.m.,  Center  St.;  Free- 
dom Frolic  (public  dance),  July 

1,  8:30  p.m.,  85  S.  9th  East; 
Sunday  Patriotic  Service,  July 

2,  8:15  p.m.,  BYU  Fieldhouse; 
Parade,  July  4,  9:30  p.m.,  Uni- 
versity Ave.  and  Center  St.;  Ba- 
zaar, July  1-3-4,  all  day,  North 
Park,  5th  N.  5th  West;  and 
Carnival,  June  27- July  4,  all  day, 
North  Park. 


Jean  Handzlik  — star  stage 
singer  performs  Wednesday. 

Jean  Handzlik,  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s most  versatile  singing  act 
resses  will  perform,  Wednesday 
at  8:15  p.m.  in  the  Joseph  Smith 
Auditorium. 

Students  of  Brigham  Young 
University  wil  lhave  another  op- 
portunity to  hear  Miss  Handz- 
lik perform  in  a short  concert 
at  the  Thursday  assembly  at 
10  a.m. 

All  students  will  be  admit- 
ted on  their  activity  cards. 
The  administration  has  also 
granted  married  students  the., 
privilege  of  bringing  their 
spouses  to  all  summer  prog- 
rams free  of  charge. 

Touring  in  recitals  from 
coast  to  coast  Miss  Handzlik 
has  been  the  guest  soloist  with 
some  of  the  most  important 
symphony  orchestras,  and  has 
performed  on  the  Broadway 
stage. 

MISS  HANDZLIK  was  raised 
in  a musical  family.  Her  fath- 
er was  cornet  soloist  with  the 
John  Philip  Sousa  and  Arthur 
Pryor  bands  and  her  mother  is 
presently  a concert  pianist  and 
accompanist. 

Miss  Handzlik  made  her  de- 
but in  light  opera  at  the  famous 
Paper  Mill  Playhouse  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  same  year  ac- 
cepted a scholarship  for  the 
Berkshire  Music  Centre  in  Tan- 
glewood.  There  she  studied  un- 
der the  direction  of  Boris  Gol- 
dovsky and  Herbert  Graf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

DURING  THE  past  several 
seasons  she  has  appeared  with 
increasing  importance  in  thir- 
teen Broadway  musicals.  The 
most  recent  was  “New  Girl  in 
Town.” 


Art  teachers 
take  schooling 

July  10-13,  1961,  forty  Brig- 
ham Young  University  teachers 
will  become  students.  The  teach- 
ers will  spend  fifteen  hours  of 
their  own  time  learning  more 
about  modern  creative  art  edu- 
cation and  some  of  its  materials 
and  tools. 

They  will  learn  by  doing  and 
trying  out  the  art  techniques 
presented  to  them. 

THESE  TECHNIQUES  will 
include  some  of  the  uses  of  wa- 
ter colors,  poster  paints,  finger 
paints,  colored  chalk,  and  mod- 
eling clay.  Simple  creative  craft 
techniques  will  also  be  present^ 
ed,  giving  teachers  an  opportun- 
ity to  work  with  paper,  paste 
and  other  materials  to  gain 
three-dimensional  effects. 

The  Art  Workshop,  according 
to  Dr.  Andrus,  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  Mrs.  Nancy  Watkins  .who 
has  taught  extensively.  She 
holds  her  degree  from  Texas 
Women’s  University. 

All  of  the  Art  Workshop  ac- 
tivities will  be  experiences 
which  the  teachers  can  relate  to 
their  own  classroom  teaching. 


BYU  NATIONAL  PARK  TOUR 

Leaving  from  campus  July  7 

See  Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks 

$20 

• Bus  transportation 

• Hotel  lodging  - 2 nights 

• Sightseeing 

Call  Ed  Barner,  Ext.  4438  - Helaman  Halls,  Room  2108 
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Tigers-lndians  split  doubleheader 
amid  balls,  bats,  buffs,  and  brawls 


In  the  American  league  it  is 
Detroit’s  Tigers  who  are  out  in 
front  as  major  league  baseball 
enters  its  third  month  of  play 
in  the  1961  penant  drive. 

The  Tigers,  backed  by  solid 
pitching,  and  Norm  Cash’s  pow- 
erful hitting  are  11  games  out 
in  front  of  New  York  and  after 
taking  two  from  Cleveland  over 
the  weekend  are  five  games  a- 
head  of  the  Tribe. 

SUNDAY’S  FIRST  of  a dou- 
bleheader exploded  into  a fist 
fight  in  Cleveland’s  Municipal 
Stadium  when  Jim  Piersall  was 
hit  by  a ball  which  Art  Bun- 
ning  had  pitched.  Piersall 
charged  the  mound,  and  was 
followed  by  teammates  from  the 
bench  and  the  bullpen.  Detroit 
also  managed  to  get  a few  play- 
ers into  the  melee,  but  when 
the  dust  had  settled  three  Ind- 
ians had  been  removed  from  the 
game:  Hale,  Temple  and  Pier- 
sall. 

New  York,  whose  young-blood 
pitching  staff  have  been  back- 
ing up  the  hitting  of  the  old 
Yankee  sluggers  are  still  well 
in  the  running,  but  will  certain- 
ly have  to  remain  as  strong 
and  even  get  stronger  if  they 
wish  to  take  over  Detroit’s 
number  one  spot. 

FOUR  GAMES  behind  Cleve- 
land, and  nine  games  off  the 
pace,  is  Boston  who  happens  to 


be  just  one  half  of  a game  in 
front  of  Paul  Richards’  Orioles 
who  are  tied  with  Chicago.  Rich- 
ards' crew  has  been  having 
trouble  putting  steady  pitching 
and  hitting  together  at  the  same 
time  this  season,  but  definitely 
can  not  be  counted  out  of  the 
pennant  race  yet. 

Kansas  City  15,  and  Washing- 
ton 15i,  Minnesota  19  and  Los 
Angeles  21  games  out  round 
out  the  second  division  of  the 
Junior  Circuit. 

BEHIND  steady  hitting,  and 
strong  pitching,  especially  from 
rookie  pitcher  Ken  Hunt,  ex- 
BYU  pitcher,  and  hailing  from 
Ogden,  Cincinnatti's  Reds  are 
now  three  games  ahead  of  their 
closest  rival,  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers.  The  Reds  increased 


their  lead  to  three  over  the 
weekend  taking  two  from  the 
visiting  Dodgers. 

San  Francisco  is  4*  games 
back  of  Cinci  and  three  games  in 
front  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Pirates 
have  been  in  a bad  spot  ever 
since  their  ace  pitcher,  Vern 
Law,  tore  a rotater  muscle  ear- 
ly in  the  season,  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  hit  pennant 
winning  stride  yet. 

FOLLOWING  the  Pirates  is 
Milwaukee.  The  Braves  have 
been  having  their  problems  in 
both  hitting  and  pitching,  but 
seem  to  have  overcome  the  hit- 
ting slump  in  the  past  week. 
They  should  move  up  out  of  the 
second  division  at  the  expense 
of  Pittsburgh  within  the  next 
week  or  so. 


Geology  profs  and  students 
probe  secrets  of  glaciers 


Classifieds 


(4  For  Sale-Miscellaneous 


Secrets  of  Alaskan  glaciers 
will  be  probed  by  a Brigham 
Young  University  expedition 
which  will  leave  this  month 
for  a three-month  study  of 
some  of  the  world’s  most  puz- 
zling ice. 

Headed  by  Marion  T.  Millett, 
assistant  professor  of  geogra- 
phy at  BYU,  the  group  will 
spend  three  weeks  on  a char- 
tered boat  in  Prince  William 
Sound  to  visit  about  18  large 
tidewater  glaciers.  The  rest  of 
the  time  will  be  spent  in  cor- 
relating information  gathered. 

Others  on  the  expedition 
will  be  Prof.  Lawrence  Sar- 
doni,  field  assistant;  Charles 
Peterson,  graduate  assistant  in 
geology,  and  William  O.  Field, 
director  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society. 


71  Apartments  for  Kent 


COUPLE  furnished  apartment  $32.50. 

..j  4th  East  Washing  facili- 

6-23.  6-27.  6-30 


BOYS  apartments  $11 
nished.  Sleeping  r- 
4th  East,  Apt.  1. 


75  Homes  for  Sale 


family  room,  birch  kitchen, 
droms.  1 bathes,  land-scaped, 
; loan  Faux.  AC  5-4755. 


“Let’s  Go  Bowling’ 

REGAL 

Recreation  Center 


LEAVING  Friday,  30th,  2 p 
ing  July  4 th.  Destinat 
Beach.  FR  3-1055. 


1957  Ford, 
3-0108. 


actable  hard  top,  good 


Student  Rates  40c  per  game 
Bowling  Shoes  Free 
until  6:00  p.m. 


v US.  SA V/N&S bonds! Buy/ue bonds re&jlarly 

/S  yCXJR  MSORANCE  FOR  A FOWRE  WHERE.  SECURITY 
becomes  ytxjR  ACHIEVED  GOAL  / 


According  to  Prof.  Millett, 
the  group  will  study  the  mo- 
tion of  the  glaciers,  map  and 
survey  them  and  gather  the 
geo-botanical  data  of  glacial 
activity  in  the  area  by  study- 
ing trees  in  and  near  the  gla- 
ciers. 


The  expedition  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  a $9,500  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. This  is  a continuation  of 
studies  started  by  Prof.  Millett 
and  Mr.  Field  in  the  Internat- 
ional Geophysical  Year. 


PLAY  GOLF 

GRANDVIEW  MINIATURE 
GOLF  COURSE 
800  W.  and  Columbia  Lane 
Follow  12th  North  over  to 
800  West  - Provo 


Ideas  For  Fun 
Time 


Provo  Miniature  Golf 


Refreshments 


Intramurals  to  begin 
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by  Jack  Batchler 
Summer  Sports  Editor 
Anyone  for  softball?  Volleyball,  tennis,  handball,  hoi 
shoe  pitching  or  table  tennis?  That’s  the  program  wh 
has  been  announced  for  the  athletically  inclined  sumd 
school  students,  by  Director  Bill  Hafen  of  Brigham  Youq 
University’s  intramural  department. 

HAFEN  ALSO  laid  out  the  rules  for  entering  a tel 
into  the  various  team  sports,  and  also  for  entering  the  iq 
vidual  competitions. 

“Summer  sports  can  be  fun,”  said  Hafen,  “but  we  wi 
all  who  enter  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  want  to  j 
emphasize  sportsmanship  in  all  of  our  contests.” 

CLOSING  DATES  for  entries  in  the  softball  league 
set  at  July  5th,  as  also  is  the  closing  date  for  volleybj 
Those  individuals  who  wish  to  enter  a team  in  these  log 
will  have  to  have  a team  manager  and  a team  name.  A] 
according  to  the  ’mural  director,  an  official  entry  bid 
must  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  room  232  Smith  Fielfj* 
house  by  5 p.m.  on  the  closing  date. 

These  forms  must  contain  the  team  name,  manad 
name,  and  the  name,  address  arid  phone  number  of  evj 
player  who  is  allied  with  the  team. 

LAST  YEAR  a total  of  ten  teams  were  entered  in 
softball  league,  and  over  200  players  participated.  Volll 
ball  also  drew  a large  number  of  entries,  and  the  proj  " 
has  been  set  up  this  year  to  handle  more  teams  in 
leagues.  Practice  fields  are  available,  and  details  of  tl 
may  be  picked  up  at  the  ’mural  office  at  the  time  of 
tering. 

Softball  and  volleyball  are  not  to  be  the  only  offering 
this  summer,  however,  and  individual  competition  spS 
which  will  get  underway  at  the  end  of  next  week  willB 
tennis  and  handball  singles.  Entries  close  in  these  sport*| 
Monday,  July  10th  at  5 p.m.,  in  the  intramural  office.  H 
TO  ENTER,  each  participant  must  fill  out  an  entry 
blank  in  room  232,  Smith  Fieldhouse. 

Horseshoe  singles,  and  table  tennis  singles  entr^B 
date  has  been  set  by  Hafen  at  Wednesday,  July  12th.  I 
CO-RECREATiON,  or  mixed  doubles  entries  will* 
taken  in  horseshoes,  table  tennis  and  tennis  up  until  July 
12th  at  5 p.m.,  according  to  the  program  released  todajM 
Hafen. 


Emeritus  Club  library  clinic 
shows  good  signs  of  success 


The  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity Emeritus  Club  Library  Pro- 
ject is  beginning  to  show  re- 
sults. The  Club  is  trying  to  make 
a collection  of  old  valuable 
books  and  papers  at  BYU.  Con- 
tributions are  being  solicited 
and  will  be  used  to  buy  new 
books  for  the  library. 

The  Emeritus  Club  is  com- 
prised of  those  who  attended 
BYU  at  least  50  years  ago.  Its 
members  have  been  invited  to 
contribute  manuscripts,  diaries, 
bound  volumes,  periodicals, 
magazines  and  private  papers, 
or  to  contribute  money  for  pur- 
chase of  new  books. 

A bookplate  with  the  name 
of  the  donor  or  of  a loved-one 
he  wishes  to  recognize  will  be 
placed  inside  each  book.  In  the 
case  of  money  donated  for  new 
books,  name  plates  will  also 
be  placed  inside  the  new  books. 

Some  alumni  already  have 


adopted  this  practice  in  lid 
flowers  at  funerals.  Eacl 
donation  will  buy  one  bool 
To  avoid  unneeded  duplies 
in  material  contributed,  I 
library  has  distributed  car^__ 
Emeritus  Club  members,  * 
then  describe  the  mat^H 
available  for  contribution^* 
brary  staff  members  detern|ni !; 
which  materials  will  be  of  ^B  ‘ 
to  the  school  and  inforn^B 


donor. 


Republicans 
name  college 
region  prexy 


* 


\ 


Celebrate  at  Provo’s  Fourth  of  July 

FREEDOM  FESTIVAL 

Mammoth  Parade  * Professional  Rodeo 
® Panorama  Broadway  Musical  and 
Variety  Show 


June  27-July  4— Rides  and  Carnival  at  North  Park,  4th  West  and 
5th  North. 

July  1,  3 and  4— Gigantic  Bazaar  at  North  Park. 

Saturday,  July  1,  7 p.m.— Children's  Miniature  Parade,  Center  Street. 

Saturday,  July  1,  9 p.m.— Queen's  Ball  (public  dance),  Bonneville- 
15th  Ward  Hall,  85  S.  9th  East,  $1.00  per  couple. 

Sunday,  July  2,  8:15  p.m.— Patriotic  Assembly,  BYU  Fieldhouse, 
Dr.  Homer  Durham,  Arizona  State  University  president,  guest 

Monday,  July  3,  8 p.m.— First  performance  of  professional  RCA- 
approved  Rodeo  at  Utah  County  Fairgrounds,  11th  S.  and 
University  Ave.  Best  cowboys  in  the  land  General  admission 
—$1.50;  reserved  seats  $2.50;  and  children  75  cents. 

Tuesday,  July  4,  9:30  a. m.— Mammoth  Parade,  University  Ave.  and 
East  Center.  100  entries. 

Tuesday,  July  4,  1:30  p.m.— Final  Performance  of  Rodeo 
grounds.  Prices  the  same  as  Monday's  performance. 

Tuesday,  July  4,  8:30  p.m.— Panorama  Broadway  musical 
variety  show,  BYU  Stadium.  Pre-show  activities  at  8 
Fireworks  at  cliamx  $1.50  adults;  $1.00  students;  75 
children. 


I Fair- 


Have  a Wonderful  Time  . . . 

. . . Bring  the  Whole  Family 


Ben  Shippen,  Brigham  1 
University  senior,  has  bd 
ected  chairman  of  the  13 
Western  Region,  College  I 
ion  of  the  Young  Repubf 
Mr.  Shippen’s  term  wh 
for  two  years.  He  said  hisj  g< 
will  be  to  establish  active  You 
Republican  Clubs  on  everjflca 
pus  in  the  West. 

He  is  a political  scienefl 
jor  at  BYU  and  will  grJ| 
this  summer.  He  plans  to  j 
tain  his  master’s  degree* 
will  use  information  gairfl 
tours  of  the  13  western  r 
for  a thesis  about  the  Re|J 
can  party  on  college  c 
Mr.  Shippen  is  marriel 
has  operated  a landscaping 
in  Provo  for  five  years. 


SWIM  jj, 

SARATOGAS 

Lehi,  Utah 

|rates  to  PARTIES 

*:  Plan  an  outdoor  and 


swimming  party 
It’s  the  Greatest 


* 


